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r Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


his recent book Middle East Per- 
tive, the author, Mr. R. C. Mowat, 
oduces his Preface with the following 
brt paragraph: 

‘Few acts more rash can be imagined 
n to undertake writing a book dealing 
ih recent events in the Middle East and 
background in modern history. Only 
angel treading around this controversial 
peould have a chance of escaping un- 


then of the temerity of essaying, 
the compass of a single NEws- 
R, some interpretation of the very 
tre of the convulsions which are 
ig ee Middle East and the world 
‘some attempt must be made. As 
s of this News-LETTER are aware, 
nber of issues have in recent years 
devoted to Middle East affairs 
lly and to the world of Islam in 
ar. The State of Israel as a fact 


ce of the Christian both in the 
and in the midst of Islam, 
y as it bears no less directly upon 
2 of the Christian and the Jew. 
I have been at pains to 
and long about this whole 
~ seek the wisdom of as wide 
those who “ know ” ‘venetigr 


easonably A ea in th 


erefore Baer vec suggest to 
ie turn to the closing 


ct bearing upon each, and upon 


Jewish experience from 1917-1947 
Israel and her Arab neighbours 
The crisis of Judaism 


This crisis and the Children 
of Abraham 


section of this NEws-LeTrer in which I 
have commented upon some of the 
sources of wisdom to which I have 
turned before presuming to write. 


ABRAHAM AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


The title of this News-LeTrer has been 
chosen to express a conviction which has 
been borne in upon me that there is no way 
forward to an answer to the problems posed 
by the State of Israel except we start from 
the axiom that the Jew, the Christian and 
the Muslim, quite apart from our respective 
nationalisms, are inextricably involved with 
one another at the very deepest levels of 
spiritual experience. We all claim in some 
sense descent from Abraham. The Jew and 
the Arab claim him as a common ancestor 

“according to the flesh”. But it is even 
more true to say that they look back to him 
in the spirit as “the Father of the Faith- 
ful”. The Christian stakes his claim_of 
descent also in the realm of the spirit. For 
the Christian, at least, Paul had the mind 
of Christ when he wrote “If you are 
Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s offspring ” 
(Galatians 3, (29) RSV). Jew, Christian, 
Muslim, we all look back to Abraham as 
the great prototype of faith, of the man of 
faith. Our spiritual histories, however 
varied their courses, however diverse their 
interpretations, look back to that one day 
in the distant past when: 


“a certain wandering Aramean—Biblical 
tradition calls him Abram —forsook the 
faith he had received from his environment, 
the faith in ‘the planet way for the way- 
faring Semitic race’, and acquired instead 
a faith in One, Who was no ‘nature God’. 
This was a guardian deity; not a family 
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fetish, but a great guardian deity, hidden 
and yet manifest, a guardian deity not of all 
the sons of Terah, but of his own, Abram’s, 
and of his new ‘straying’ family, and of all 
those attached and joined to him. A God, 
Who goes with those He guards, not only 
on moonlit nights, but also on the nights 
without moonlight.... A God, Whose light 
will not be extinguished. A God, Whom 
men trust, because He addresses them by 
word and calls them. He is a God that 
tells a man He is leading him.” 


Those words of Martin Buber in The 
Prophetic Faith call out a spontaneous 
response of affirmation, of identification, of 
an awareness that ‘ ‘this is where I began ”, 
whether I am a Jew, a Christian or a 
Muslim, always supposing I know why I 
am what I am. 


Yes, we have been together since Abraham 

and that means that whether we like it or 
not we cannot become disentangled from one 
another. Even when we quarrel, we 
quarrel as brethren, though that does not 
make the quarrelling less bitter. Perhaps 
it makes it more bitter. The story of our 
quarrels is part of history. That is what 
makes it all so difficult. We cannot meet 
in Father Abraham. The wicked record of 
the Christian Church in its dealings with 
the Jews right down to modern times—the 
Crusades and what they meant in a further 
obscuring of Christ in the minds of Muslims 
— the pogroms in Russia, Poland and 
Rumania — Hitler and all that — not to 
mention 19th century Western power 
politics in the Middle East — finally the 
muddled sentimental irresponsibility of 
Britain and the U.S.A. since the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 and its aftermath 
thirty years later—all of these together get 
-in the way of understanding. Christians 
must realize that all this history helps to 
make the Gospel unintelligible to the Jew 
and the Muslim, and prejudices his own 
ability to exercise a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion between Jew and Arab. The dramatic 
symbol of all this is the City of Jerusalem, 
sacred to Jew, Christian and Muslim — a 
tragically divided city, yet a city which can- 
not be united on a basis of sentimentality. 
After all, it is not just a city of religious 
buildings with sacred associations designed 
to provide a financial paradise for tourist 
agencies, ecclesiastical or secular. It is a 
place where ordinary men and women live 
their lives and do their business. Only as 
they are prepared to live together in peace 
can Jerusalem become what it has never yet 
been, “the City of Peace”. 


Let us face it, then, that the task of under- 
standing is a very difficult one, it will be 
costly, and it will take time. We shall all 
have to draw on the patience of God. That 
is relatively easy for a Christian writing in 
London to say, and for other Christians in 
America, in Africa, in Australia or India to 
read. It is a great deal more difficult for 
an Arab villager looking down on his in- 
herited fields on the other side of an inter- 
national Pera fields he cannot cultivate, 
It is no less difficult for a Jewish refugee 
from Iraq, the Yemen or Morocco, not to 
mention those who are haunted by 


controversial matter: 


Auschwitz and Belsen and the “D 
Ships” of 1939, and who are still hau 
by insecurity. No, we will not talk to t 
about patience, even the patience of ¢ 
We will just try to remember for ourse 
that the patience of God means the pas 
of God. We.shall try to see what sha 
that passion ought to mean for ourse!} 


Arthur Koestler, in his book Promise 
Fulfilment, has these words to say ak 
the aim of objectivity in writing about 


“Tt is a poor sort ie impartiality w 
stands outside the parties, untouched 
their emotions; the good judge, like 
playwright and. historian, absorbs the 
jective truth contained in each of the 
flicting pleas, and his verdict is a synt 
of their part-truths, not their denial. 
other words ‘objectivity’ is a state 
balanced emotion, not an emotive vacu 


Hitherto my own approach to the prob 
posed by the State of Israel has been 
the Arab side, seeing and feeling thing 
Arabs see and feel them. In what fol 
I want to cross the border. Some word 
Dr. Paul Minear, written thirteen 
ago, in Eyes of Faith have stayed with 
ever since I first read them. There he w 
of the need for the onlooker to stand 
the point where the artist stands if he i 
begin to see what the artist sees. 


“Tf there is to be communication ”, 
Dr. Minear, “the onlooker need not s 
the painter’s views but he must share 
painter’s point of viewing. He need 
agree with his standpoint, but he must 
at the same point.” 


THE DILEMMA OF THE JEW 


So: then let us take our stand at s 
point within Israel’s territory, a collec 
settlement perhaps, or a temporary 
sitional immigrant settlement; amid 
Koestler describes as “ the shapeless bus 
of Tel Aviv, or at the door of an Orthe 
Synagogue. To get the full picture we 
have to visit all four and not a few o 
places, including perhaps Manhattan 
Golders Green. For the existence of 
State of Israel represents a crisis for Judé 
as a religion no less than for the cit 
of every country in the world who at 
same time professes to be a Jew. 


But let us begin quite a ya way b 
Let us take our stand with a modern J; 
novelist as he looks at the situation of 
people during the Hasmonean age w 
Yannai (Alexander Jannaeus) was 
Ruler and High Priest in Jerusé 
(103-76 B.c.). The author is Moshe Sha 
In The King of Flesh and Blood he port 
for us the vivid life of that bri 
when after the Maccabean revolt and be 
the Roman conquest the kingdom was 
tored to Israel. In the political ambit 
of Yannai, in the Teligious passion. of 
Pharisee Simeon, in the feuds with 
Priesthood riven between Sadducees 
Pharisees, in the simple piety of the “ 
righteous ” whether townsmen or vill: 
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see a cross-section of Israel not only 
wn, but of Israel one hundred years later, 
if of Israel to-day. 


# unhesitatingly commend this most mov- 
® book as a point from which to view with 

erstanding what is happening in the 
Ids of many of Abraham’s Jewish 
; cendants to-day. 


wo this novel, during one of the tremen- 
lis quarrels between Simeon, the man with 
ssionate concern for the religion of the 
at prophets, and Yannai, the man with a 
sionate desire to restore the heroic age 
Israel’s kingship, occurs the following 
ogue. Simeon has been commenting 
the evanescent character of all earthly 
Hedoms, and has just cited the disappear- 
- of Tyre and Sidon from the political 
p. Yannai bursts in: 

What has all this got to do with it?” 
neon replies— 

It is all to do with your determination 
make Israel a great nation. In trying to 
ke them into a great nation—you will 
roy them. Remember’ what has 
yppened...to other kingdoms and other 
ples. Do you regard Israel as a piece 
pottery that can be bought in the 
et place at any time?” 


am surprised at you”, Yannai retorted, 
Ow can you compare Tyre with Israel ? 
4 not your Law state: ‘I have chosen 
-y > Vd ” 


a 


con: ‘“‘I have chosen Israel’ — to 
yulder the burden of responsibility, not 
pamper them with privilege”. 

mnai: “I can conduct my affairs without 
ir Law, but if the Law means so much 
you remember God’s word to Abraham: 
lave given it to you and to your seed, and 
member the Kingdom of David. Every 
ce of territory that I acquire whether by 
ce of arms, by purchase, or by treaty, 
m the Nile to the Euphrates, from the 
ert to the sea—is mine by right. I only 
hh my might were equal to my right ! ” 
In the long-drawn-out quarrel of Simeon 
d Yannai we can read an epitome of 
fish history from Joshua to Ben Gurion, 
vided we also try to understand what 
pened inside the Jewish soul from Bar 
hba (133 a.p.) to Ben Gurion. 


st it be clear that Yannai is a complex 
cter, no less a Jew for being a 
ist, always a man linked to his na- 
’s religious, no less than to its political 
. No religion can be understood if it 
seen out of the context of history. This 
ie baffling mystery of the whole long 
ry of Israel, as of what happened in 
ilehem at the time of the census under 
Augustus, and in Jerusalem when 
mtius Pilate was Procurator, and of what 
pened later on when one of the Quraish, 
1 as fled from Mecca 7 ap 

scandal o pessoularity in religion wi 

ith us to the end. 

> struggle in the soul of the Jew 
en his desire to be like the other 
s around him and his desire to fulfil 
ual destiny is one of the great themes 


of the Bible, as of all Jewish history. 
Before we imagine that the issue is a 
straightforward one we have to deal with 
the obstinate fact that beyond any shadow 
of doubt, if we accept the Biblical record, 
God did promise to Abraham a land in 
which his descendants would be able to live, 
and it was that land of which Yannai was 
speaking. And it was that land to which 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917 referred, 
when it spoke of “the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home” for the 
Jews. Koestler points out that the men 
responsible for the Balfour Declaration, 
“Lloyd George, Lord Balfour, President 
Wilson, General Smuts, were Bible lovers. 
They were profoundly attracted by the Old 
Testamentarian echoes which the Zionist 
movement carried; and they had historic 
imagination”. And they were fighting a 
desperate war for survival. One of their 
enemies was Turkey, the then ruler of 
Palestine. To defeat Turkey, Britain ex- 
ploited the Arab revolt and the scientific 
discoveries of Dr. Chaim Weizmann. What 
none of these statesmen, at that moment, 
realized was that the significance of “the 
Promised Land” for the Jew, and his 
actual possession of the land by the Arab 
were both being charged with a new 
emotional force by the growing sense of 
insecurity on the part of the Jews, and of 
a rising national consciousness on the part 
Arabs. It is quite unhistorical and serves 
no useful purpose to pass moral judgments 
on statesmen because of the blind spots in 
their vision of which they were quite un- 
conscious. 


THE JEWISH SENSE OF DESTINY 


In our search for understanding let us 
turn from a novelist to a banker. The late 
Dr. Aron Barth was head of the major 
banking institution of the State of Israel, 
and he was a devoutly religious Jew. His 
book The Modern Jew faces eternal 
problems, is the fascinating record of how 
a sincerely religious man tried to help his 
children to grow up into the traditional 
faith of their fathers. As such it is valuable 
reading for any who want to understand 
the inwardness of Judaism. More than that 
it is the best interpretaion I have discovered 
of what it feels like to be a religious Jew 
in the State of Israel to-day. 


Two important facts emerge from 
Dr. Barth’s writing. The first is the pro- 
found mystical significance of Palestine for 
the Jew, as a “ promised land”. For many 
religious Jews, probably for most, though 
not for all, the fact of a land promised to 
them for their very own is bound up with 
the very integrity of the God whom they wor- 
ship. Abraham, Moses, and the Prophets, 
as they understand them, bear witness 
to the indissoluble link between the people 
of Israel and the land of Palestine “in the 
purposes of God”. Whether we accept the 
premises of the argument or not we have 
to come to terms with that fact. 


The second fact is the belief of the Jew 
that he does belong to a people with a God- 


given destiny and that the individual Jew 
finds his meaning, as a Jew, precisely in pro- 
portion as he is a conscious member of a 
community seeking to fulfil its destiny. 
“Jewishness” is in itself something pro- 
foundly religious, something essentially 
religious, in the sense that being British or 
American is not. Here the Jew and the 
Muslim are very close to one another. 
Dr. Aron Barth writes: 


“When we became a people we were 
told ‘And ye shall be unto Me a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation’, a kingdom 
that undertakes to be a vanguard for other 
peoples, each treading its own path to the 
common goal; a nation that assumes the 
daily task of practical precepts in order to 
be always near to God and so to aid others 
in finding the way.” 


A devout Muslim could write just such 
words about the “House of Islam”. And 
the Muslim is quite clear that political in- 
dependence is necessary for the full realiza- 
tion of the mission of Islam as “a vanguard 
for other peoples”. 


. The Christian following St. Peter 
(I Peter 2. 4-10) envisages something quite 
different from either the Jew or the Muslim 
when he thinks of the Church. The Church 
is essentially a diaspora, a community dis- 
persed throughout the world, and what 
makes it a community is something which 
has no primary relation whatever to either 
place or nation. That is the scandal of the 
Church, a scandal which most of us 
Christians evade by our self-conscious 
nationalism whenever we are really put to 
the test. With our record we are in no 
position to take up a_ holier-than-thou 
attitude to Zionists on the one hand or 
members of the Arab League on the other. 


JEWISH EXPERIENCE FROM 
A.D. 133-1917 


We are now ready to look at sss hap- 
pened in the soul of the Jew between the 
defeat of Bar Kochba by the Romans in 
133 A.D. and the establishment of the State 
of Israel in 1948. 


The “happening” has been _ spread 
roughly over three periods of time, the first 
a very long period from 133 a.p. till the 
17th and 18th centuries. The second from 
the French Revolution up till 1897 and the 
third from 1897 up till 1947. 


The first period could be described as 
“the period of the wandering Jew and his 
gradual settlement in the Ghetto”. 
Dr. James Parkes in End of an Exile sum- 
marizes the period thus: 


~“The Christian Church within a hundred 

years of its peace with the Roman Empire 
early in the fourth century had begun to 
deprive Jews of their civic and political 
rights; and the final status which was 
allotted to the Jewish communities of 
Christendom, that of witnesses to the crime 
of deicide by the misery and humiliation of 
their existence, precluded any idea of re- 
garding them as equals,” 


Towards the end of this martyrdom Shakes- 
peare in “The Merchant of Venice” pro- 


- €xXperl ience. 


! 
t 
vided Christendom with its stereotype 
the Jew which was to linger on till” 
own day. 4 


Those who most laud the See. 
of medieval Christendom might indeed 
themselves if one reason for its disintegra 
was not a lie in the soul symbolized in 
treatment of the Jew. Certainly in 
respect the Church in Western Europe f 
1200-1500 a.p. had more in common 
the Herod who massacred the innocents t 
with the Innocent who escaped the 
sacre. 


Nor has Islam all that much bette 
record. Dr. Parkes can again be quot 


“Muslims tolerated the Jews, bece 
Muhammad had laid down that the * peo 
of the Book’, that is, the Jews 
Christians, were to be _ protected 
allowed to live anywhere under Muslim 
save in the Arabian peninsula itself. 
it was equally laid down that no 


but what was of universal significance 
Jewries in Muslim lands was that no n 
Muslim had any right to protect him 
against attack by a Muslim. He might 
lift his hand against a Muslim even in g 
defence. In Muslim law it was laid dé 
that if the government failed to protec 
Jew against such attack, it was bound 
return to him the special tax which he 
paid for such protection. Here indee 
evidence of the noble intention of Mus 
law-makers—but how often in fact was 
cold comfort available to the victim ? ” 


Christian and Muslim kept the Jew if 
state of chronic insecurity for over 
thousand years. Something happens in 
the soul of any people who have such 
Is it altogether surprising 
when the racial unconscious breaks surf 
in individuals or groups, some very 
incidents occur? The greatest of all 
descendants of Abraham has the last w 
on this subject in St. John 8. 7. 


The second period was ushered in by 
“Court Jew”, the man who financed 
princely houses of Europe in the 17th 
18th centuries. Slowly but surely — 
position of the Jews improved until s 
thing like spring sunshine burst upon 
Jewish soul in the first seventy years of 
19th century. It looked as if the Jew ° 
going to be welcomed into the socic 
mankind at last. It was a brief spring. 


Round about the year 1880 anti-Semit, 
in its modern guise raised its ugly heat 
Germany and Russia and ushered in 
third period. In 1882 the first of thet 
existing Zionist settlements in Palestine 
founded. The connexion is direct. n 
we try to understand the shock of ! 
illusionment which spread over pte 
new winter followed this short spring 
we cannot begin to understand 
a creed built upon the simple basis 
Jew could never expect justice 
forced others, if necessary at the | 
gun, to give it to him. To his h 
chose the gun asa last resort. He p 


d work, acquisition by purchase, and 
ay to establish himself in his 
tomised land” where he could live as a 
vy, beholden to no one, his dream of 
pity realized. 


f Bisa? EXPERIENCE FROM 

The tangled skein of events from 1917- 
] will perhaps never be fully unravelled 
se there is no agreement as to the point 
eference. Koestler has this comment to 
r us: 

As the process of history is irreversible, 
judgment becomes a function of time. 
day’s act of violence is today’s fait 
‘ompli and tomorrow’s legal status quo. 
Bee, the definition of historic justice de- 
‘ oon which point in time is regarded as 
UC. our. 


"Which, then, is the zero hour for 
ine? The forcible conquest by the 
ew tribes from Canaanites, Jebusites 
Philistines? The expulsion of the 
s from it after Bar Kochba’s revolt in 
‘second century? Its conquest by Arab 
ads in the seventh, or by the Ottoman 
in the sixteenth ? The entry of 
mby’s troops in 1917 with the Balfour 
Sxtion in one pocket and Wilson’s 
‘teen points in the other? The British 
ite Paper of 1939, or the British recog- 
of “Tsrael in 1949 ? 


j istoric justice thus appears as a function 
two variables: the point in time chosen, 
the criteria of value applied. Judgment 
firstly depend on how much of the past 
taken into account as evidence: whether 
: g point is the Maccabean con- 
the tule of the Caliphs, or the Battle 
Negeb. It will, secondly, depend on 
dge’s views about the relative value 
“ reduction of Arab infant mortality 
igrant Jewish doctors, as compared 
he Arabs’ right to their own way of life 
hout alien interference.” 


at would seem to be certain is that no 

her can read the story of Britain’s 
istration of the Palestine Mandate 
an acute sense of humiliation, not 
that administration was without 
significant achievements, still less that 
fas lacking in virtue, but simply because 
S so strangely divorced from imagina- 
nd as a result responsible for so much 
| misery. Writers with as varied 
ches as R. C. Mowat in Middle East 
eC tive, Arthur Koestler in Promise and 
ifilment, and Stewart Perowne in The 
Remains, provide tragic evidence of 
itain’s failure in imagination. Perhaps 
st named author’s mordant comment 
raeli’s visit to Palestine in 1830 may 


ortant result of Disraeli’s 
e was not novel, but the personal 
of the Levant which it gave him, 
h, reinforcing his hereditary in- 
to make Disraeli the first English 
n to comprehend the Near East and 
Dlems. So far he has proved to be 


One word more needs to be said to fill 
out the picture as we remain standing with- 
in Israeli territory. The year is 1939. 
Hitler had already declared his war of 
extermination on European Jewry. The 
British Government White Paper of May, 
1939, slammed the door in the face of any 
further significant immigration into Pales- 
tine. Every Jew who was already in 
Palestine had to live from that moment 
until 1945 knowing that his fellow Jews 
were perishing by the million. Add to all 
this his uncertainty about the fate of 
relatives in Central Europe. As Koestler 
remarks in his ay chapter on “The Pales- 
tine Munich ” 


“Such sustained psychological pressure 
must inevitably find violent outlets, rage and 
despair gradually transformed the law-abid- 
ing pioneer country into a second Ireland.” 


In 1940 one of the Death Ships arrived off 
Haifa. It was the Patria. The refugees 
from Hitler-dominated Europe were not 
allowed to land. So they blew their ship 
up within full view of the Jewish population 
of Haifa. Let Koestler continue: 


“Among them was a boy of fourteen 
named Eliyahu Ben Hakim, who lived in 
Panorama Street on Mount Carmel and saw 
through his field-glasses the corpses float- 
ing in the water, and women without arms 
or heads being dragged into boats by fish 
hooks. Four years later the boy shot 
Britain’s Resident Minister, Lord Moyne, in 
a street in Cairo and was duly hanged.” 


ISRAEL AND HER ARAB 
NEIGHBOURS 


We are not belittling the misery of the 
Arab refugees when we remember the misery 
of the Jewish refugees. In this refugee year 
what is important is that we try to remem- 
ber how tragic it is to be a refugee at all. 
As the descendants of the man who long 
ago left Ur of the Chaldees and never 
possessed more than the site of his own 
grave in the Land of Promise it behoves 
Jews, Christians and Muslims to work 
together to the remedying of the present 
plight of the refugees of the Middle East. 


This will not be easy. But there are some 
slim grounds for hope. The problem, to 
begin with, is not insoluble provided the will 
to action is shown and all are prepared 
to make their contribution. Before our very 
eyes a transformation scene is beginning to 
be enacted in the desert areas of the Middle 
East. Oil is providing the resources for re- 
claiming the desert. This is an incalculable 
factor which may transform the entire 
Middle East ae in less than a genera- 
tion. (See A. J. Toynbee, East to West 
[O.U.P., 1958], Chapter 52, and Chapters 
64-67). Further to this, Jewish initiative 
and its demonstrable success in the material 
development of Israel is having a marked 
impact in Jordan. 


In The One Remains, Stewart Perowne 
has some other practical measures to sug- 
gest, to be built upon the tripartite declara- 
tion by America, Britain and France not to 
allow the present frontier between Israel and 


her Arab neighbours to be altered by force 
from either side. He faces the obstacles 
and they are formidable —the desire “to 
return”, the demand for compensation, the 
deep-rooted distrust of the West. He sug- 
gests at least the reunion of Arab families 
“either within or without the territory of 
Israel, as the united family may desire” 
He suggests the capitalizing of several years’ 
current expenditure by U.N.R.W.A. on re- 
lief, the sum to be used to provide com- 
pensation for Arab property. Meanwhile, 
relief cannot be reduced so this means, in 
effect, a financial gesture by Britain and ‘the 
U.S.A. making it possible for a great in- 
justice to be in some small measure remedied. 
He suggests the need to “ internationalize ” 
certain ports and the road and railway to 
Gaza and Egypt. To these suggestions we 
may add the need to rectify the border to 
the extent of reuniting Arab villages and 
their fields. No one who knows the factors 
involved will imagine that any of these are 
easy steps towards peace in the Middle East. 
But along some such lines we can “ pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem ” , and work for 
it. 


THE CRISIS OF JUDAISM 


Meanwhile, from the strictly religious 
point of view the establishment of the State 
of Israel creates a crisis for Judaism as a 
religion. For centuries the last words of 
the Passover Festival Service have echoed 
in Jewish ears—‘ Next year in Jerusalem”. 
Through all the centuries the hopes of the 
Jewish diaspora and the tiny Jewish colonies 
in Palestine have reacted creatively upon 
one another. What will it mean that the 
Jew of the diaspora can now in fact cele- 
brate the Passover in Jerusalem? What 
will it mean to the colonist that he is now 
the citizen of a _ self-governing State ? 
Arthur Koestler ends his remarkable book 
Promise and Fulfilment with an epilogue in 
which occur these pregnant words: 


“If a Judaic religion is to survive out- 
side Israel, without inflicting the stigma of 
separateness on its followers and laying them 
open to a charge of divided loyalty, it 
would have to be a system of faith and 
cosmopolitan ethics freed from all racial 
presumption and national exclusivity. But 
a Jewish religion thus reformed would be 
stripped of all its Jewish content.” 


We are back full circle to Moshe Shamir’s 
novel with which we started. Here in its 
modern form is the issue which divided 
Simeon and Yannai. 


THIS CRISIS AND THE 
CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM 


What is God working out in the 
Middle East? No _ descendant of 
Abraham, be he Jew, Christian or Mus- 
lim, will need excuse for asking that 
question. All will be quite confident that 


God is at work. In the symposium 

Church and the Jewish people the q 
tion is asked. Perhaps it can only 
answered in the experience of those w 
starting from the indissoluble unity 
the descendants of Abraham, allow 
to do His reconciling work in their 
hearts to begin with, and then thro 
them reach out in His ministry of 
onciliation. At any rate this Ne 
LETTER will have sadly failed of its 
pose if it does not lead us to dee 
repentance and an increased humil 
the while we lay hold afresh on G 
promise to Abraham and seek by 


grace to “practice our descent” in 
spirit of Galatians 3. 27-29 
Colossians 3. 9-11. This, incidenta 


is the spirit in which we can best t 


Temple, we 
a share in the treasures of the Gos 
which we have received through 
merit of our own”. This News-Le 
perhaps offers an appropriate occas 
for conveying our good wishes to 

officers, staff and members of the Chu 
Mission to Jews as they celebrate 

Third Jubilee of their Society. 


Let me close with some words 
Stewart Perowne in The One Remai 


“You do not come to Jerusalem 
witness the Church Victorious. T 
may be seen in any part of the wo 
in Rome, in Washington, in China 
Peru. In Jerusalem, you see the v 
origins of the Church, the very r 
as it were, from which it 
fashioned. What seems so neglec 
or squalid, is but original huma 
what seems conflict, is but the s 
of man untouched by grace. F 
that same squalor, that same con 
sprang the Twelve, who were thi 
selves so changed that they went fo 
to change the history of man 
That is the miracle which no man 
deny, the miracle which makes 
others seem secondary. And it to 
place here in Jerusalem. It is 
which draws the pilgrims, now 
ever.” 


Your sincere friend, 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Fhe King of Flesh and Blood, by Moshe Shamir. (East and West Library, London, 1958.) 
22s. 6d., by post 24s. . 


In this, the first major novel of a young Israeli writer, we see portrayed in the set- 

_ ting of the Hasmonean rulers of the Maccabean age the perennial dilemma of thé 

Jewish patriot. The poignancy of this novel consists in the fact that the Maccabean 
dilemma confronts the citizen of Israel to-day. 


he Modern Jew faces Eternal Problems, by Aron Barth. (Published by the Religious Section 
of = Youth and Hechalutz Department of the Zionist Organization, Jerusalem, 
1956. 
A profoundly Jewish mind, religiously sensitive and yet olitically quite uncom- 
romising in zeal for the State of Israel, tries to interpret the bearing of traditional 
Be icn on the contemporary scene in Israel. 


2romise and Fulfilment—Palestine 1917-1949, by Arthur Koestler. (Macmillan, © 1949.) 
Out of print but may be borrowed from Libraries. 

Israel’s rebirth as a nation after two thousand years is a freak phenomenon of 
history. The author writes from a specific angle seeking to stress the part played in 
_ history by irrational forces. This is history written for the psychologist. 


Middle East Perspective, by R. C. Mowat. (Blandford Press, London, 1958.) 15s. 

| by post 15s. 6d. 

The author, recently appointed to the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, was dur- 
ing the war working at the Middle East Intelligence Centre at G.H.Q., Cairo. His 
book is factual, objective and as accurate as any book can be that tries to get the 
Middle East of to-day in focus. 


slam in Modern History, by W. Cantwell Smith. (Princeton University Press, 1957.) $6.00. 
(Oxford University Press, 1958.) 40s., by post 41s. 6d. 

Referred to at length in the last NEWS-LETTER, February, 1959 (No. 213), this 
important book has some acute observations on the significance of Israel, with its 
Western associations, for the Arab world and particularly for the “ Westernizing ” 
Arabs. Their sensé of having been betrayed has found a new depth of bitterness in 

_ the establishment of Israel under Western patronage. 


s 


The One Remains—A Report from Jerusalem, by Stewart Perowne. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1954.) 20s., by post 22s. 

Written by one who knows Jerusalem intimately and loves every stone in it, this 
is a book about a city seen as a place in its own right in which men and women live 
and die, work and play, and only in a secondary sense seen as a political pawn. The 
author’s attitude towards the Arab refugees is constructive and not at all partisan. 


ind of an Exile — Israel, the Jews and the Gentile World, by James Parkes. (Valentine, 
_ Mitchell & Co. Ltd., London, 1954.) Out of print but may be borrowed from 
Libraries. 

This book is at once an historian’s attempt to search for the beginnings of that idea 
of Israel which has become the State of Israel, and to assess the significance of what 
has happened for the Jewish religion. The interplay of the Jewish Diaspora with 
Jewish colonies in Palestine all down the past 2,000 years is vividly presented. 


Prophetic Faith, by Martin Buber. (Macmillan, New York, 1949.) Out of print but 
may be borrowed from Libraries. 

_ The Scriptures of his peoplé interpreted by a devout Jew with a power of expres- 
_ sion and an insight into religious experience which makes this one of the most sug- 
gestive commentaries on the meaning of the Old Testament available in English. 


and her neighbours, by Eliahu Elath. (James Barrie Books Ltd., 1956.) 5s., by post 6s. 
The Ambassador of Israel at the Court of St. James gave the three lectures here 
published in 1956 in the U.S.A. The book contains much interesting information on 
population problems in Israel, a study of Israel’s relations with her Arab neighbours, 
and an intriguing study of the Bedouin of the Negeb. 

ish Unity, by Judah Magnes and Martin Buber. (Gollancz, 1947.) Out of print 
but may be borrowed from Libraries. 

Consisting of testimony given before the Anglo-American Inquiry Commission, this 
little book reveals an attitude by Jews towards Arabs which, always a minority view, 
_ is still alive and may yet be seen to carry within it the seeds of a solution to this major 
problem of the Middle East. 


a scale Nationalism, by Elmer Berger. (Bookman Associates, New York, 1957.) 

—}. y post 4. 

This contains the passionate protest of an American Jew against the whole philosophy 

of Zionism and against being compelled as an American and a Jew to face the problem 

of conflicting loyalties. e author repudiates Jewish nationalism and insists that 
udaism is a universal religion and as ach needs no national home. 

Continued at top of page 8) 
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*tThe Church aa the Jewish People—a Seon. edited by Gote Hedenquist. (Edinbu 
House Press, 1954.) 10s. 6d., by post Ils. 6d. 


Contributed by Christians and Jews this symposium provides a wealth of mate 
for all who would try to understand the interaction of Judaism and Christianity. 


tGNew Outlook—Middle East Monthly. (Published by Tazpioth Ltd. Editorial Offic 
99, Rehor Ahad Ha’am, Tel Aviv, Israel.) Subscription rate £1 5s. per annum. 


Volume I, No. 10 (May, 1958) contains several interesting articles on the possibi 
of Jewish-Arab understanding. 


t4Second Report from Beirut. (Published by World Council of Churches, Services to Refug 
Lt Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland, 1956.) $0.50 cents, 2s. 
ranc 1.50. 


This Report of a Conference on the problem of Arab Refugees from Palat 5 
held at Beirut, May 21-25, 1956, besides much important information, contains 
interesting statement by Charles "Malik, formerly Foreign Minister of the Leban' 
on The Political Realities in the Middle East. 


A, 


(Continued at foot of pz 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


GPower and Suffering in the Arab World, by Kenneth Cragg. 
This is the title of an article which appeared in The East and ae Review, V 
XXIII, No. 1 (January, 1957.) 1s., by post Is. 4d. i 
“Power and suffering are salient issues in the Arab East to-day”, bg Dr. € 


“and they are intimately involved in the meaning and the making the Gosps 
Here are important insights towards a Christian understanding of the Middle E 


t4The Episcopal Church and the Middle East, by Charles Thorley Bridgeman. (Mor 
Gorham Co., New York, 1958.) 85 cents. 


True to its title this is a brief survey, with some ine illustrations, of y 
past and present activity of the Anglican Church in the = 


* May be borrowed from C.M.S. Library. 
+ May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 


tMust be ordered direct. 
q May be read in C.M.S. Library. 


